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Santiago—July 3, 1898 


By Thomas A. Janvier 





Out from the harbor, belching smoke, 

Came dashing seaward the Spanish ships— 
And from all our decks a great shout broke, 
Then our hearts came up and set us a-choke 

For joy that we had them at last at grips! 


No need for signals to get us away— 

We were off at score, with our screws a-gleam! 
Through the blistering weeks we’d watched the bay 
And our captains had need not a word to say— 

Save to bellow and curse down the pipes for steam! 


Leading the pack in its frightened flight 
The Colon went foaming away to the west— 
Her tall iron bulwarks, black as night, 
And her great black funnels, sharp in sight 
’Gainst the green-clad hills in their peace and rest. 


Her big Hontoria blazed away 
At the Indiana, our first in line. 
The short-ranged shot drenched our decks with 
spray— 
While our thirteen-inchers, in answering play, 
Ripped straight through her frame to her very 
spine! 


Then the Texas slid into the fighting game, 
With the Jowa closing to get her turn: 

And the Colon fled fighting—making bid for fame— 

With all her port broadside a sheet of flame, 
Though her certain fate was to sink or burn! 


In their fleeing Admiral’s hopeless wake— 

Too proud to strike, and too weak to aid— 
Came the Spanish ships: in their turn to take 
Our hurtling shell-fire’s withering rake— 

From guns that were served as on drill parade! 








[IS the stagnant pride of an outworn race 
The Spaniard sail’d the sea: 

Till we haled him up to God’s judgment-place— - 

And smashed him by God’s decree! 


In the stagnant pride of an outworn race 
The Spaniard sail’d the sea: 
~ ’Till we haled him up to God’s judgment-place— == 








From their flaming ports and their flaming decks 
The rising smoke hid the colors of Spain. 
We had them there with our knives in their necks! 
And we hammered them down into shapeless 
wrecks 
With our screaming shells in a fiery rain! 


And Wainwright—the cheek of the thing to see!— 
Cuts in with the Gloucester, of no-weight tons; 
And he takes hell’s broadside, and says, says 
he: 
“T’ll teach your tea-kettles not to fight me !’’ 
And he cracks it back with his tom-tit guns! 


Straight to its end went our winning fight— 
With the thunder of guns in a mighty roar. 
Our hail of iron, casting withering blight, 
Turning the Spanish ships in their flight 
To a shorter death on the rock-bound shore. 


The Colon, making her reckless race 

With the Brooklyn and Oregon close a-beam, 
Went dashing landward—and stopped the chase 
By grinding her way to her dying-place 

In a raging outburst of flame and steam. 


So the others, facing their desperate luck, 
Drove headlong on to their rock-dealt death— 

The Viscaya yielding before she struck, 

The riddled destroyers, a huddled ruck, 
Sinking, and gasping for drowning breath. 


So that flying battle surged down the coast, 
With its echoing roar from the Cuban land; 

So the dying war-ships gave up the ghost; 

So we shattered and mangled the Philistine host— 
So the fight was won that our Sampson planned! 
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ANTHONY HOPE 


Whose new serial, ‘‘The Intrusions of Peggy,’ begins in this number of Harper’s Weekly 
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The Struggle for Western Free Range 


How Cattle-men and Sheep-men 


United States by one body of men in one day was made re- 

cently on the Wyoming range. On a pleasant spring Sunday 
100,000 sheep were moved back across the “ dead-line ” on the west- 
ern range by representatives of 700 families, whose very existence 
was menaced by the woolly flocks. 

This settlers’ raid was a part of the fierce war now in progress 
between the cattle-men and the sheep-men of the frontier as to 
which class shall possess the government’s free range. For many 
years there has been a well-defined boundary between the cattle 
and sheep lands which has been respected by both sides. Now the 
range is being rapidly diminished by the incoming thousands of 
settlers. According to the railway records, 136,000 home-seekers 
passed westward through the St. Paul gateway in the sixty days 
ending April 12 of the present year, and the end had not come, 
for the immigration would not close until June 30. These have all 
taken land, and have thus far lessened the amount of government 
pasture. Last summer nearly 4,000,000 acres were settled up in 
the Southwest, mostly in Oklahoma. A proclamation has been 
made for the opening of the Rosebud lands, 400,000 acres, and the 
great Kiowa pastures, of the same size, will soon become famous. 

Added to this hegira of the farmer to the newer lands are two 
other reasons for the bitterness of the fight—the deterioration of 
the grass, and the damage of the sheep’s pasturing compared with 
that of the cattle. 

The range to-day is not what it once was. Over large tracts 
in Nebraska and Wyoming, as well as in the parks of Colorado 
and on the open plain of New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, the di- 
minishing condition and the lessening power of the sod to sus- 
tain stock have caused alarm. The government and the railroads 
are now planning extensive experiments for devising means of 
replenishing the barren places. Importation of South-American 
grasses, reseeding with native grass, and rest are some of the 
plans proposed. So poor are some sections of the range that where 
ten acres would once support a steer for the summer, now twenty 
are required. 

The injury from the pasturing of sheep is a very real and posi- 
tive one. The-sheep-men have the best of it in the contest for the 
use of pasture. Where sheep haye eaten, cattle will not go; but 
sheep will follow the cattle herds. Such an odor follows the 
flocks that for weeks the cattle refuse to eat from the same sod. 
Sheep are nomadic. They must be watched night and day, or they 
will wander on and on, forgetting their corral. Only at evening 


Te greatest movement of sheep ever accomplished in the 








Contest the Government Pastures 


when they have eaten their fill will they peaceably and of their 
own free will come home, provided they are not then too far 
away. On the range a man and dog take care of 3000 sheep. 
As the flock goes over the grass it eats every spear and blade; it 
is voracious; it leaves the land bare. “And so,” angrily demands 
the settler, “is it right to allow one man, who may not even be 
a citizen of the United States, with 10,000 sheep, and employing 
three men, to lay waste in one season the development of several 
hundred settlers made in years?” 

And so the herder hates the shepherd; the cattle-man detests the 
sheep-man. Sometimes they meet and fight it out; a few employees 
are killed, and the *“ dead-line” is established again. 

It is not clear why either the sheep-man or the cattle-man should 
have a right to free pasture. In either case he owns a small piece 
of land near a stream, and turns his stock loose on the “ desert.” 
If the cattle-man is in a portion of the West where there is some 
necessity for enclosing his pasture with a fence, he does it. He 
starts at a given corner, and builds until he gets tired; then makes 
a turn and builds home. If he owns or leases a tenth of the land 
he uses he thinks he is liberal. 

The sheep-men are doing well. The prices for wool and mutton 
are high. The lambs are sold in the market for six to eight 
cents a pound. The flock is culled,and the animals fit for fatten- 
ing are taken to the alfalfa-lands of eastern Colorado and other 
places close to the corn region, there to be transformed into mar- 
ketable material. The feeders have for several years been making 
money, and the industry has, because of this, flourished. The 
sheep-men deny that they take anything more than their rights, 
and make a strenuous contest for their privileges. 

So bitter is the rivalry for the range, and so frequent is the 
bloodshed over the matter, that the government is investigating 
the situation, and range leases in which boundaries are strictly 
defined may be placed over the entire range country wherever the 
settler has not already obtained a foothold. 

The problem of the grazing-lands is a large one, and is in a 
state of bitter controversy throughout the open range-lands of 
the West. The quicker it is settled, the better for all. At present 
the government is ordering the cattle-men to take down their fences 
and arresting them when they do not obey; the settlers are fight- 
ing back the sheep-men; the cattle-men and sheep-men are contest- 
ing the use of the range. As the amount of land is limited, and the 
numbers of stock are increasing, the end of the controversy must 
before many years be reached. 
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Mr. Clemens makes a brief Address 







upon the honor done his brother, says: “There was 
only one drawback to the complete success of the cere- 
monies, and that seems to have been lost sight of in 
the more important features. It is not with the in- 
tention of exciting controversy or of suggesting any 
change in the inscription on the tablet that I wish 
to say that, as a matter of fact, Eugene Field was not 
born in this house, nor within a mile of that neigh- 
borhood.” 

The suggestion of a memorial to the poet origi- 
nated with Francis Wilson. The fact has been estab- 
lished that Mr. Field spent much of his youth in the 
house, and, so far as can be positively learned, there 
seems to be no doubt that his parents moved to the 
house in the first years of his infancy. 


Mr. Clemens’s Western visit was really a series of 
ovations. His early experiences as a Mississippi pilot, 
and which he has described in his Life on the Missis- 
sippt, were repeated in part for a few moments when 
he took charge of the wheel on the steamer carrying 
the Rochambeau party and Mr. Clemens. The deck 
and pilot-house were crowded with guests, who cheered 
the erstwhile pilot, standing at the wheel, with his 
gray locks blown about by the breeze. The origin 
of his pen name came back to the listeners as they 
heard the call of the leadsman, and the answer from 
the lips of the distinguished pilot-author at the 
wheel. “Mark T-h-r-e-e” came from the deck, and 
“Mark T-h-r-e-e” echoed from the pilot - house; 
“ Ha-a-l-f T-w-a-i-n” from below, and again “ H-a-l-f 
T-w-a-i-n ” from above; “ Q-u-a-r-t-e-r T-w-a-i-n ” from 
the leadsman was heard in a moment, and the answer 
“ Q-u-a-r-t-e-r T-w-a-i-n” followed. And then, amid 
cheers from the spectators, followed ‘ M-a-r-k 
T-w-a-i-n ” by the deck-hand, with the answer from the 
impassive man at the wheel—* M-a-r-k T-w-a-i-n.” 


Mr. Clemens was made an LL.D. by the University 
of Missouri, at Columbia, during his tour, and after- 
ward delivered the diplomas to the graduates. He 
was attired in his Yale gown, and was the recipient 
of many attentions, two banquets being given in his 
honor, as well as one formal and several informal re- 
ceptions. In fact, this was not only the case at Co- 
lumbia, but at all the places visited by Mr. Clemens 
during his sojourn in Missouri, his visit to that State 
being regarded as an event of the greatest importance. 





Mark Twain Unveils a Tablet 
to Eugene Field 


NE of the principal events connected with Mark 
O Twain’s recent visit to Missouri was the un- 
veiling of a tablet commemorating the birth- 
place of Eugene Field. The ceremonies were simple, 
but the presence of Mr. Clemens and the Rochambeau 
party added to their impressiveness. The unveiling 
took place on the afternoon of June 7, immediately 
after the landing of the party from an excursion upon 
the Mississippi, during which Mr. Clemens had for 
a time acted as pilot of the steamer. 
The tablet, which is of bronze, is conspicuously 
placed on the front of the house. The inscription upon 
it reads as follows: 





Here was Born 
KUGENE FIELD, 
The Poet, 
1850-1895. 











Before releasing the flag that draped the tablet, Mr. 
Clemens said: 

“My Friends,—We are here with reverence and re- 
spect to commemorate and enshrine in memory the 
house where was born a man who by his life made 
bright the lives of all who knew him, and by his lit- 
erary efforts cheered the thoughts of thousands who 
never knew him. I take pleasure in unveiling this 
tablet to Eugene Field.” 

President Francis, of the Exposition Company, fol- 
_lowed Mr. Twain. He referred to the occasion as a 
memorable one, and said, “ This tablet to the memory 
of Missouri’s greatest poet and sweetest singer is un- 
veiled by a man who is not only the greatest Mis- 
sourian, but the best-known American man of letters 
of the day.” . 


A rather humorous aspect is given to the event 
by the subsequent discovery that the house on which 
the tablet was unveiled was not the birthplace of Mr. 














Field. This is vouched for by Roswell Field, of Chi- 
cago, brother of the poet. Mr. Field, in commenting 








Mr. Clemens Unveiling the Tablet 
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The Notable Plays of the Year 


Some Consideration of a Few American Plays, Wise and Otherwise 


the unusual variety of the dramas presented during the year, 
as well as with their general excellence. The output of fairly 
strong original plays by American authors has been encouraging, 
and to one observer at least it seems clear that the newer writ- 
ers have carried off the honors for intrinsic merit. Neither Mr. 
Augustus Thomas nor Mr. David Belasco, probably the most ex- 
pert playwrights we have, may plume himself upon his showing, 
although the latter is unquestionably responsible for the greatest 
commercial success of the season, as evidenced by a continuous 
run. The two productions of the former, “ Colorado” and * Sol- 
diers of Fortune,” lacked the virility of the author’s earlier efforts. 
In the latter instance, Mr. Thomas is not to be blamed, since he was 
required to work in double harness with another equally tal- 
ented individual who was not designed by nature to be anybody’s 
running mate. For “ Colorado,” however, he was directly and in- 
dividually responsible, and in it he cannot be said to have mea- 
sured up to his own very high standard. The fine manliness and 
notable sincerity of such plays as “ Alabama” and “ Arizona” 
were lacking in “ Colorado,” and at no point were his portrayals 
of life in that State convincingly true. The humor was forced, and 
at times verged on burlesque, while the serious moments of the 
play filled one with a desire to laugh, failing utterly to elicit that 
responsive thrill 
which the dramatist 
sought. Had one not 
known that the con- 
trary is the fact, one 
might have supposed 
from the last act of 
“ Colorado” that Mr. 
Thomas had no sense 
of humor, which indi- 
cates a serious de- 
parture of this play- 
wright from those 
standards which have 
won for him a most 
enviable reputation. 
Of Mr.  Belasco’s 
contribution we have 
already had much to 
say, and in this ret- 
rospect it suffices to 
remark that we see no 
reason to alter our 
often - expressed con- 
viction that his “ Du 
Barry ” was hysteri- 
eal rather than _his- 
torical, calisthenic 
rather than _histri- 
onic, and in its per- 
version’ of known 
facts a dramatic of- 


T glancing over the season’s play-bills one is impressed with 

















Charles Klein 


fence. The incident 
that it paid tremendously well does not alter the main 
facts. Mr. Belasco, too, like Mr. Thomas, would seem tem- 


porarily to have lost his sense of humor, for he put in a very 
vigorous claim for recognition as a part author of Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s social study, “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch,” upon 
which, for a short period, Mrs. Fiske wasted her sterling talents. 
Were the claim substantiated, Mr. Belasco’s showing would be 
still further reduced, for of all the woman-baiting plays that we 
have been compelled to endure, “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch ” 
impressed us as being the most brutal and unnecessary, and, be 
it said, wholly unsuggestive of the pen of the gentlewoman who 
appeared as its author. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch has advanced materially, and has shown his 
right to be considered seriously as an American dramatist. His 
“Way of the World” was a brilliant effort, both in construction 
and in dialogue, and played by a competent company would have 
won deserved plaudits. All Mr. Fitch needs now to do is to safe- 
guard the reputation he has already won by suppressing some of 
the pot-boiling of his past. If he can keep his adaptations of 
Augier and his dramatizations of French novelists off the stage, 
there is no reason why he may not take high rank among our 
playwrights. He is too individual to waste his time upon polish- 
ing up, or disinfecting, other people’s ideas, and since there is no 
necessity for his debasing his own wit to the uses of exotic themes, 
we look forward to a period of real achievement for him. 


Apart from the work of these three gentlemen, there have been 
a number of other plays that inspire comment, and of a favorable 
nature. Mr. Theodore Burt Sayre’s little comedy of “ Tom Moore ” 
was an agreeable and highly meritorious study, and presented a 
fairly accurate portrayal of the Irish bard’s character, in spite 
of certain liberties with known facts which the author ventured, 
but which he may well excuse on the general exonerating plea of 
“poetic license.” We might commend Mr. Sayre’s study of Moore 
to Mr. Belasco as a fit example of just how far a dramatist may 
take liberties with history—or biography. Whatever departures 








from fact Mr. Sayre may have made, he nevertheless presented 
the real Thomas Moore to us as he is known through the pen 
picture of his contemporaries. Incidents of Moore’s life may have 
been altered to suit the requirements of the playhouse, but the 
essence of the man himself was not tampered with, and the the- 
atre-goer was in the large educated, even if in certain matters 
of detail he was misled. It is a matter for regret that Mr. 
Sayre’s play was produced at a season of the year when New York 
is still in the throes of summer, and not yet ready to give serious 
attention to anything which goes on in the theatre. Some day, 
perhaps, Mr. Mack, who was the interpreter of Mr. Sayre’s theme, 
may venture a winter season in New York, and when he does, we 
suggest that he will find in “Tom Moore” the fittest rdle in his 
répertoire for its beginning. 


Another American beginner in play-writing whose work stands 
out in pleasant relief is Mr. Louis Evan Shipman. His comedy, 
“D’Arey of the Guards,” was a delightful bit. We have grown 
very weary of the swordsmen of the stage, and Mr. Shipman’s 
comedy induced a sense of surprised satisfaction. To those who 
had not read the refined little book of the same title, worthier than 
many to be called, in its best sense, an historical novel, there may 
have been a slight disappointment to discover at the play no ma- 
terial evidence of the 
swashbuckler. The 
idea that a man may 
be a soldier and yet 
remain a gentleman 
—not a Gentleman of 
France, but the 
simon - pure article— 
fact though it is, has 
not occurred to many 
who write our books 
or our plays. The 
excellence of Mr. 
Shipman’s conception 
of his hero, to our 
mind, lay in the per- 
ception of this fact, 
and his comedy, cast 
in an atmosphere of 
conflict sufficiently in- 
dicated to be im- 
pressive and dra- 
matie, was none the 
less of the drawing- 
room. Mr. Shipman’s 
vision has been suffi- 
ciently acute to dis- 
cern that a gentleman 
is not necessarily a 
butcher, and that the 
shambles are better 
left untouched. Of 
course, Mr. Shipman 
is not a Sheridan, but in “D’Arcy of the Guards” we got a 
breath of the Sheridan atmosphere, in which there was so much 
that was human, so much that was sparkling, so much that was 
wholesome and witty and true, that there seemed to be an echo, 
though not an imitation, of a play-writing period when plays 
were conceived on lines of life, and not built by constructing com- 
panies on the contract system. 

















Mrs. Lottie Blair Parker 


But there was one play by an American author in the season’s 
list that stands out beyond even these, and that was “The Hon. 
John Grigsby,” by Mr. Charles Klein, assisted by Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell. It was an historical study, though not an historical play. 
As a picture of life at a period of American history that brought 
forth great men and great results, it was worthy of very serious 
consideration, and while it may not be said to have been a_ pop- 
ular success, we think it would prove to be such if it could be 
given another chance. To those who saw it, it undoubtedly made 
a strong appeal, and more especially to those who choose their 
theatrical diversion as they choose their books; who are not car- 
ried away by the factitious circumstances which nowadays make 
or mar a dramatic production, and who are capable of determining 
whether or not a thing is good and why. Mr. Klein has produced 
a study of what we may call the Abraham Lincoln period of our 
national development, and there is naturally throughout the whole 
story a strong dramatic interest, and many pictures of the life of 
the period which are or should be educational in their value. 


These, with Mrs. Lottie Blair Parker’s excellent “ Under South- 
ern Skies,” are the plays that during the season have most com- 
mended themselves to our judgment for revival. They are all by 
American authors, and they constitute a valid basis for claiming 
that the time has come when we may recognize the existence of 
a distinctly strong native dramatic literature. That they have 
shone prominently in a season not lacking in evidences of activity 
among foreign-born authors, speaks well for their intrinsic merit, 
and we like to believe that the American public will be prompt in 
its appreciation of this newly discovered fund of native genius. 
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The Return of the Prodigal 


Fadden: 


Showing that there may be Too Much of a Good Thin‘ 


Chimmie 


body wouldn’t want to live in a teeater all de time. 
You’re on: I’m back to Miss Fannie’s. 

Listen: when I gets all fit again, after de jolt on me coco I 
was telling you about, and Duchess had went back to our place 
on de Sound to finish her two weeks’ notice wit Miss Fannie, de 
gang hunts me up, and says we’d have de time of our lives. Well, 
I suppose if dat was de only life I’d ever had it would been all 
right. But, honest, de time de gang give me was no cure for cold 
feet. As Mr. Paul used to say, “on de contrary, odderwise.” 

It was rough house, dat’s what it was; and I soon tumbled dat 
I was stuck on rough house only like I’m stuck on jam: a little 
of it now and den beats a lot of it all de while. But I’d left 
me place, and Duchess was coming to join me; so I tought I was 
up against de game for fair, and it was next to me to take me pun- 
ishment and look as cheerful as de game allowed—as de dentist 
told de man when he was pulling his toot. 

Honest, de game was to de bad. It was rush de growler; it was 
scrapping wit dis gang and dat gang all de time; it was nearly 
everyting but bat’-tubs and decent langwudge, and me feet got so 
cold dey froze me shoes. 

Me modder was on. I tought she wasn’t; but I guess modders 
is mostly on to any old game when dere boys is in it. Listen: 

“What do you tink Miss Fannie will be doing about now?” says 
me modder one morning. 

“ She’ll be giving Housekeeper orders for de day; looking to see 
is de up stairs and down stairs goils. doing deir woik proper; and 


D‘ Bowery is a good ting. So is a teeater. I’m tinking no- 


telling me how many will be to lunch and dinner, and what trap © 


she’ll want from de stable, and—” 

“ Telling you?” says de old loidy. 

“Telling dat ignorant coachman’s kid, what took me place.” 

“ And Little Miss Fannie: what would she be doing?” 

“Making a sneak from French voibs, by telling governess she 
has to water her flowers.” 

“ And Mr. Paul?” 

“He'll be jollying Whiskers, down by de beach, about load 
water line, and sail arey, and rubbering at de veranda to see is 
Miss Fannie coming out.” 

“And Duchess? What would Duchess be doing now?” 

“She'll be waiting for me to give her and Kiddie a row in de 
boat. We mostly had our mornings off.” 

“Duchess will be here to-morrow,” says de old loidy, giving me 
a look out of de corner of her eye, “den you can give her and 
Kiddie a morning off on de Bowery.” 

“Dat ’Il be great,” says I. 

“*Great,’ says you! Great, is it, wit you falling back into de 
gang, and de place and de ways what Miss Fannie took you 
from—it’s now five years ago, bless her heart! ‘Great,’ says you. 
Bah, I says.” ; 

Say, de old loidy sailed into me for fair. She rubbed it into 
me good, and didn’t use no babeskin sponge while she rubbed. 

“But,” says I, side-stepping till I fetched wind enough to talk 
straight, “but I’m tired of wearing buttons. I’ll have no more 
livery,” says I. 


“Livery, you say? Don’t de cops wear livery? and dey is de 


kings of de island. Don’t de firemen wear livery? and dey is de 
hero boys, all right. 


Livery, says you! What do de cloiks wear? 
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A livery; every one dressing alike in deir billy-cock hats and 
blue hand-me-downs. What’s a livery, if it shows you is woik- 
ing an honest day’s woik for honest wages? Go along wit you!” 

“ But I gets sore,” says I, ‘“ hearing de folks gabble all de time 
when dey don’t gobble.” 

“You’d radder be wit de gang what’s damning all de time when 
dey isn’t drinking! Shame on you, Chimmie Fadden,” she says. 

“Sure,” says I, “ it would do me no harm to get back where more 
soap and water and less cussing is de fashion. I wonder would 
dey take me back witout no kick. P’chee, I’d like to give our 
Kiddie a roll in de sand again.” 

“Here’s your hat, me son,” says she. “Don’t be a fool no 
longer,” she says. Dat’s all she says, giving me me lid. 

Say, I gives her a hug, and I never stops running till I gets 
to a telegraft office. Dere I wires Duchess: “ Don’t start. I'll be 
back to-day.” 

Den I chases home, packs me trunk, tells de old loidy to send it 
after me, for dere was a train starting in half an hour, lets out 
one yell dat woke de cop on de next block, grabs de L at Chatham 
Square, and in half an hour was on me way home. 

I runs all de way from de station to our place, near croisy wit 
excitement, and de foist folks I see was Mr. Paul and de bull pup, 
talking togedder under a tree on de lawn. When Mr. Paul seen 
me he takes out his watch, looks at it hard, puts it away, and den 
he says, “ Chames, I has lost a case of dat blue ribbon wine I bet 
wit Mr. Van Courtlandt.” 

“What’s doing?” I says. 

“T bet him, a week ago, dat you’d be home dis morning. It’s 
five minutes past twelve, and I lose. Why didn’t you take a wagon 
at de station?” 

“ Dere was none dere; so I ran,” says I. 

Well, I chases into de house, and I meets Miss Fannie wit her 
housekeeping book in her hand. She looks up from it, and says, 
“ Chames, some people dat likes nice silver will be at dinner: we’ll 
have de George Fort set. You know de one I mean?” 

“ De stuff wit your grandmodder’s name on ’em.” 

“Me grandmodder’s modder,” she says, giving me de keys. 

Just den I hears Whiskers coming down de stairs, using lang- 
wudge. “It’s a strange ting,” he says, “dat I has to go barefoot 
when I pays me shoemaker two or tree hundred dollars a year.” 

“What shoes is you looking for, sir?” I says. 

“Oh, is dat you, Chames?” he says. “ When did you come?” 

“ Twelve five, sir.” 

“We'll have some of Paul’s wine for dinner,” he says. 
I any white doeskin shoes, or haven’t I?” 

“ Six pairs, sir.” 

“One will do,” says he; and he waltzes out on de lawn, where I 
hears him giving Mr. Paul de laugh. 

T began tinking I’d slipped a cog somewhere: nobody wasn’t sur- 
prised to see me; nor glad nor sorry. So I chases to find Duchess. 

“Oh, here you are!” says she, giving me a kiss. 

“You got me wire? I sent it half an hour before de train.” 

“Tt will get here dis afternoon. Hasten,” she says; “I promised 
baby you’d give us a boat ride before lunch.” 

“Hully chee!” I says. ‘“ How did you know I was coming?” 

“Tt is, as you say, a beautiful day on de water,” says Duchess. 
I don’t know yet what she was smiling at. 


“ Have 
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Who, before her marriage, was Miss Linda Lee, and whose husband is the son of General Samuel Thomas 
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